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ERE you at Saint Paul? 
If you weren't, you 
more than pages and pages of pictures 
| could tell. 
| The great parade of Tuesday, Sep- 
| tember 16, will long cling in the memory 
| 


missed 


}of marchers and Those 
|who had seen many great pageants in 
|this country and abroad declared it 
was one of the most inspiring dem- 
onstrations of patriotism in world his- 
tory. 

The American Legion was proud of it. 

So were the home folks of states like 
| Minnesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Florida, California, and many others 
which would be enumerated if there 
were space. 
| It was the cooperation of these home 
folks, business men, public officials, 
friends and neighbors of our Legion- 
|naires, which largely made possible 
such a mighty procession. They got 
behind us, they boosted, they helped. 
The result was the unwinding of a 
peerless panorma depicting the great- 
ness of the nation—and the prosper- 
ity and attractiveness of its wonderful 
states. 

There were floats and features which 
told of opportunities in many sections 
of the country where the Legion banner 
flies. Not one of these displays was 
commercial in the strict sense. It was 
state and community publicity of the 
best kind. It breathed the hope, am- 
bition and optimism which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of young America 
under the leadership of war-tried 
Legionnaires. 

Many of these floats and spectacles 
were prepared at large cost. The music 
furnished by a multitude of bands and 
drum and bugle corps also represented 
a considerable outlay in uniforms, in- 
struments and leadership. 

The home folks had gotten behind 
| The American Legion and the result 
was about the finest patriotic demon- 


spectators. 

















; stration on record. 


And they are still behind the veter- 
ans. Their support is growing stronger 
every day. They know that lending 
such support is good business as well 
as a mark of good citizenship. 

One evidence of this fact is the in- 
creasing circulation of The American 
Legion Weekly outside the qualified 
ranks of Legion members. It is con- 
sulted by the home folks for its opin- 
ions on public affairs, its instructive 
articles on national topics, its gripping 
stories and illustrations—and its Ad- 
vertising! 

An advertisement in The Weekly 
speaks to an even larger audience 
than the huge roster of paid-up Legion- 
naires. 

In many cases it reaches the mer- 
chant who believes that the local Legion 
post is a mighty good thing. Through 
getting acquainted with the veterans, 
he has made friends worth having. 

It reaches the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange 
and Lions clubs, which in many places 
have cooperated with the Legion in 
public-spirited movements. 

These people have discovered the 
value of the good will of the Legion. 
They have found that it is more than a 
fair-weather friend to the community 
and the individual. It is an organiza- 
tion which stands the test. 

And this may also be said for the 
Legion’s official publication, The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly, both as to editorial 
and advertising policies. 

You cannot put a commercial “float” 
in a Legion parade, but your adver- 
tising gladly will be assigned a place in 
the columns of The Weekly. It will 
march in good company. -It will attract 
the attention of a vast audience of 
friendly spectators. Many of them, 
no doubt, will soon “get in step” with 
its selling suggestions. 

The columns of The Weekly boast of 
no grand marshal, but they have an 
advertising manager. And the “start- 
ing point” is 331 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. 
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“ | Men and Women 
- in- 
ican ° ° 
«| | of the American Legion 
SON 9 
pin ee 
live y 
«: | the Auxiliary and the 40 and 8 
id- 
kly ERE at Indianapolis, in the office of National Commander, I am disposing of the 
nce duties of the day and trying to acknowledge some of the thousands of telegrams 
wal and letters of congratulation which have come in. I wish to make answer to every 
one of them, but that may be physically impossible. Take the will for the deed, if you 
Me have written or wired and do not hear from me. Know that I am grateful, and that | 
- thank you for being thoughtful enough to congratulate me. You must know, every one 
onl of you, that the purpose of any man is strengthened by a feeling that others believe 
infhim. 
m- 
nge HEN I stepped aboard the train at Washington two days ago, bound for Indian- 
ces apolis, I felt just as I did when I went up the gang-plank of the transport in New 
= York Harbor, June 9, 1917. Everything in ordinary civil life was over then, and 
everything in ordinary civil life is over now. I have resigned from my law firm and 
the severed my connection with all business and professional interests. From now until 
a the end of my term I am just Jim Drain, National Commander, and nothing else. 
"a Now, so much for the serious side and the high side. 
zie 
E speak the same language, you people and I, and we know that there is a high 
the side and we value it; but there is a practical side which must not be overlooked. 
er- One illustrious man in our history, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, used to say: “‘It is 
ial not of the slightest use to think good thoughts unless you do some practical thing to 
make those thoughts bear fruit.” It is all nght to place a high value upon the Legion; 
it it is well to be proud of your membership in it and connection with it, but unless you 
- attend meetings, take office in local and department organizations, strive continually 
os to get new members—in brief, help to build up and carry forward the Legion in every 
ct way within your power—you are not realizing your possibilities and you do not truly 
of appreciate your advantages as an American citizen and a Legionnaire. ‘ 
m, 
th TELL you with all the force I can muster that if you expect The American Legion 
to be a success you have to carry your full share of the load. This is not a case where 
of George or anybody else can do it; it must be done by you, and this means every indi- 
" vidual identified with it who reads these words. 
Ww 
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The front page of the New 
York Sun, at that time a 
Democratic organ, the 
day after Rutherford B. 
Hayes had been officially desig- 
nated President for the term 
beginning March 4, 1877. Note 
the mourning bands between the 
columns of type. In its stories 
from Washington The Sun 
punned on Hayes’s initials by 
calling him Returning Board 
Hayes, and also turned His Ex- 
cellency into His Fraudulency. 
In the popular vote Tilden got 
250,935 more than Hayes 


Historic 





By Nathaniel Peffer 


HEN last June the country 

watched the extraordinary 

Smith- McAdoo deadlock at 

Madison Square Garden, New 
York, men asked themselves how and 
whence and why came about this thing, 
a national convention? Was it deliber- 
ately ordained or did it just grow? 
What was its beginning and for what 
reason? 

The period with which I am dealing 
in this article (the second in a series 
describing the high lights of American 
political history) is the one in which the 
convention system developed. The con- 
vention, in fact, was the outstanding 
political development of that period. 
And in the light of public sentiment 
today it is interesting to observe that 
the convention system was welcomed as 
a sign of political progress. 

In the first few elections the parties 
had chosen their candidates for Presi 
dent by a caucus of Congressmen. At 
first this caucus was informal and 
more or less private. By 1808, how 
ever, when James Madison was chosen 
by the Republicans (the party now 
known as the Democrats) to run a 
<uccessor to Thomas Jefferson, the prac 
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arty System’s Growth: 
Election Crises from 1824 to 
the Hayes-Tilden Deadlock 


of 1876 


tice had become open and recognized 
Essentially the Congressmen determined 
who should be President. 

When the break-up of the Federalist 
party left the Republicans almost with- 
out opposition and there was little party 
politic s, the caucus raised no issue. 
James Monroe succeeded Madison in 
1816 in an election with virtually no 
opposition. In 1820 no candidate was 
even put up against him. This period 
was what was known as the Era of 
Good Feeling. Nevertheless, there was 
already considerable murmuring against 
the caucus system. It had been pointed 
out that if the framers of the Consti- 
tution had intended Congress to choose 
the Executive they would have so pro- 


vided. To the contrary, they parti 
larly wanted to avoid that. They wanted 
the Executive and the legislature to be 
independent of one another. And now 
the legislature was in effect choosing 
the Executive, thus compelling ever) 
prospective candidate for Presid 








court the favor of Congress in advat 
In 1824 the Era of Good Feeling 
came to an end. No new party I 
developed, but within the Republicat 
party, already beginning to be called 
the Democratic party, there were di 
sions, not so much on issues as on 


personalitie s Two years before the 
campaign there are said to have been 
sixteen candidates for President. In 


1823 these had narrowed down to SIX, 








7 is an error quite Inconsistent with the theory of government to regard 
the act of voting for public officers as a private right or a personal privt- 


lege 
interest 
or the act of submitting to enrollment 


assailing foe. These are publie duties, 


It is simply the performance of a duty in which the public only hasan 
To vote is no more a private right than the payment of a just tax 
as a soldier or marching to confront an 


not private rights. —Charles 0’ Connor 
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A Nast cartoon in Harper’s Weekly at the time when the Hayes-Tilden electoral commission was trying to decide 


which candidate had been chosen President. 


Threats from the South that Tilden must be aw 
blood would be shed, and Henry Watterson’s statement that if Hayes were given the 


irded the Presidency or 


decision 100,000 citizens 


would march on Washington to exercise their rights, are given a prominent place in the cartoon 


1 


of whom three were members of Presi- 
dent Monroe’s cabinet. They were John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, and 
Adams, Washington’s suc- 
William H. Crawford, Secre- 


son of John 


cessor; 
tary of the Treasury, whom Monroe 
personally favored; John C. Calhoun, 


Secretary of the Treasury; Henry Clay, 
former speaker of the House; Andrew 
Jackson, hero of the War of 1812 and 
former Senator from Tennessee, and 
De Witt Clinton of New York. 
Crawford was the candidate of the 
Administration and had the adminis- 
tration machinery back of him. For 
that reason he stood the best chance 
in a caucus, so his adherents favored the 
caucus while the other candidates natu- 
rally were opposed. The caucus issue 
came to the fore. Bywayof protest state 
legislatures asserted themselves, even 
putting forward candidates. Thus the 
legislatures of Kentucky, Missouri, II- 
linois, Ohio and Louisiana recommended 
the nomination of Henry Clay. Most 
of the legislatures of the New England 


States put forward John Quine: 
Adams. South Carolina’s legislatur 
named Calhoun and Virginia’s Craw 
ford. A_ people’s mass meeting it 
slount County, Tennessee, demanded 
the nomination of Jackson. 

On February 6, 1824, six Senators 
and five members of the House pub 
lished in the National Intellig« neer, the 
administration organ in Washington, a 
summons to a Congressional caucus to 
nominate a candidate for President. 
In the same issue appeared a notice 
signed by twenty-four Senators and 
Representatives protesting against the 
caucus on the ground that a majority 
of Congress did not want it. The 
caucus was held. To combat the im- 
putation that it was a secret conclave 
it was held in the House and thrown 
open to the public. A newspaper de- 
scription tells how the crowds rushed 
in and packed the galleries, but down 
on the floor there was but a handful. 
Only sixty-eight Representatives at- 
tended, of whom forty-eight were from 








HERE is no privilege without a corresponding responsibility. 


ballot suggests not merely that 
hut that he must do so. 
eignty, and he has no more right to 
than Queen Victoria would have to 


humor and refuse to govern her realm. 


The 


a man may exercise his franchise, 


This bit of paper is a token of a freeman’s sover- 


ignore or decline its responsibilities 


east down her scepter in a pettish 


David a. Burrell. 








( S N York, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia It was 
partisan g@ather , of course, and 
Crawford w: u ! ously nominated, 
\] t Gallatin | x chosen for Vice- 
President. Gallatin lat: vithdrew. 


The campaign was then fought out 
squarely on the caucu n the preced- 
ing half-dozen years meetings had al- 
ready been held here and there to pro- 
test against the caucus. Now they 
were frequent and outspoken. Resolu- 
tions were fought through in all the 
state legislatures; the question was 
publicly debated; the press teemed 
with vigorous and even hot-tempered ar- 
ticles. Unmistakably sentiment swung 
against the caucus on principle and 
therefore against Crawford as the tem- 
porary advocate of the caucus. 
Twenty-four States participated in 
the election, the candidates being 
Adams, Jackson, Crawford and Clay, 
each man being his own party and run- 
ning pretty much on his personality. 
In six States—New York, Vermont, 
Delaware, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Louisiana—the state 1 latures chose 
the Presidential electo elsewhere 
choice was by popular ballot. Even 
before election day it was apparent no 
candidate would have the necessary 
majority, and the poll so showed. The 
results were: Andrew Jackson, 99; 


John Quincy Adams, 84; W. H. Craw- 

ford, 41: Henrv Clay, 37; total number 

of votes, 261; necessary to elect, 132. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Hk. dependents of several thousand veterans who diced in service or have since died of service 


ailments are not receiving compensation to which they are entitled as the result of death 

of their veteran kin. 

Widows, if unmarried, children under eighteen, and parents who can establish dependency 
are eligible. 

Back compensation Is pavable fora peri ml of on veur prior to date of application. 

Every Legionnaire and every Legion post, every member ol the Auxiliary and every 
Auxiliary unit, can broadcast this information. If you know of a person who thinks he or she 
may be eligible, urge them to make application to the Velerans Bureau at Washington at once, 
where the merits of their case will be decided. Application, for purpose of record, can be made 
in a letter. The official form can be obtained from the Bureau and filled out later. 


122,000 Deaths—Less Than 
70,000 Death Claims 


ESS than seventy thousand deaths. The Army’s battle deaths were found—cases wherein the dependents 
claims for compensation on ac- 49,909, or 44.4 percent of all deaths in’ were ignorant of their rights under th 
count of the death of a veteran that service; the Navy’s 690, or 10.9 law. It seems that during the war 
from injurie s received in serv- percent, and the Marine Corps’ 2,459, fact wa 

ice have been paid by the Government. er 68 percent. These percentages are widow or parent or minor d was 
Yet more than 122,000 men and women known to be somewhat imperfect as entitled to compensation in the event 
died in service and several thousand the Vv do not include all deaths from if a soldier’s deat} -compensat iol 


lave occurred since the «additio 








+ ] , ) 1"? »t 
s not generally knov that a 


others have died of service injuries wounds which 





the proceeds of 








since their discharge. war. Neither do the total deaths given War Risk Insurance policy. 

This situation recently was called to here include all ex-service men who ernment found it impossible to con 
the attention of the Veterans Bureau have died since the war as a result of municate with each individual It 
by Watson B. Miller, Chairman of the Iments contracted in service, the de- depended on the newspapers to carry 
National Rehabilitation Committee of pendents of whom are entitled to death the message. And there was so mucl 
The American Legion. Director Hines compensation. in the papers during those feveris! 
of the Bureau immediately instituted The total number of death claims al- days. 


x ; 
It seems certain that the result will and the total of these cl 


an investigation, which is under way. lowed by the Veterans Bureau is 69,756, 
be the payment of compensation to paid is 58,110. Payment ceases when Ww EN the lists of service death 





thousands of dependent wives, parents a claimant’s legal dependency end \ furnished by the Army, Navy and 
and children of dead service men and widow’s depet y ends if she remar- Marine Corps have been combed over a 
women and veterans. ries, a child’s when it becomes eighteen check will be made of men who have 
Awards which are made will be re- years of age died since discharge of ailments connect- 
troactive for one year from date of The Veterans Bureau will start it ed with their service. In most known 
application. This would mean $360 in job by checking the name of each of instances of this kind the veteran died 
the case of a widow, who is entitled to the 122,151 men who died in service in a government hospital or while re- 
$30 a month. A widow with one child with its list of 69,756 allowed claims. ceiving disability compensation. Thus, 
is entitled to $40 a month, with $6 ad- When no claim has been allowed for a_ being in touch with the Government re- 
investigate to find lief facilities, the chances are that his 


ditional for each child. If there is no man’s death it will 
widow but one child $20 is allowable; out if the man had any dependents of dey : 
if there is no widow but two children, the permitted class—a widow, minor rights and are receiving death compen 
$30; no widow but three children, $40, children or parents. Widows and chil- sation. 
with $5 for each additional child. A dren under eighteen are declared to b« The important thing for deper dents 
dependent parent is entitled to $20. dependent automatically. Parents must who think they may be eligible to com 
Both parents dependent are entitled to submit proof of former dependence on pensation is _to get their applications 
$30 jointly. the dead _ veteran. Bureau officials in at once. Back compensation can be 
The first step the Veterans Bureau claim'that their procedure in this mat- paid for one year only prior to the 
took was to request from the Army, ter is liberal. There are instances date of application. The Veterans Bu 
Navy and Marine Corps rosters of the where they have allowed dependency in resu will construe as an application a 
men who died in service during the war. a case where a veteran had never con- letter giving the name and uddress of 
Tentative lists submitted show the fol- tributed to his parents’ support, on the the applicant, the name, rank and or- 
lowing deaths for each arm of the supposition that he would have done so ganization of the deceased soldi , and 
service: in later years had he lived. The search- the former’s relation to the latter. [he 


xendents were made aware of their 













ee 112.499 ers expect to find, however, that a date, place and cause of death, - 
a as 6,109 fairly large number of those who died known, should be included. ‘ Jr 
stk ae pian 2 B90 had no legal dependents. This, they letter will serve as a record, ant liea 
(arr tis say, is particularly true of men in the Bureau will forward a formal applica- 

-_ e Recular Army divisions who enlisted tion blank which can be filled out later. 
Total 122,151 5s : 1 Jt might be weeks or months before 


before the wai Casunltie such a It yg KS 
Of these, the number of battle deaths visions were hea 1 case is finally decided, but the com- 


—killed and died of wounds — were On the other hand, it is expected that pensation awarded will start = —_— 
53,038, or 41.1 percent of the total thousand of bona-fid ( st W be prior to date of the first application. 
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Grand-Prée:_ 47 W 


This view of destruction in 
the town of Grand-Pré ap- 
pears as perfect as a stage 
setting depicting war’s dev- 
astation. Pvt. Frank Maria, 
Company F, 312th Infantry, 
78th Division, is shown 
walking post during Oc- 
tober, 1918, while the enemy 
still held the opposite end 
of the town. Six years have 
wrought many changes in 
France—witness the same 
street as it now appears. 
The only war touch is the 
camion—but it is now haul- 
ing wine casks 
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HEN the 77th Division fin- 

ished its task of mopping up 

the Argonne Forest, which 

occupied a period from the 
start of the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
on September 26, 1918, to October 11th, 
it was generally thought that the pow- 
ers that were would call it a day for 
the New Yorkers. But orders proved 
otherwise. 

Emerging from the forest at the 
Grand-Pré gap, the 77th’s infantry 
brought up on the south bank of the 
Aire just opposite Grand-Pré itself. 
On October 12th patrols attempting to 
get into Grand-Pré were repulsed by 


intense fire from enemy machine gun- 
ners. The 82d Division having thrice 
been blocked in its attacks on St. Juvin, 
a hamlet to the east of Grand Pré, the 
77th Division was ordered to take the 
town. The battalion making a frontal 
attack on the morning of October 14th 
was unable to cross the Aire River. An 
enveloping movement by another bat- 
talion from the east succeeded, the 
town being taken with 350 prisoners. 

On the left of the 77th Division 
sector the 154th Brigade was striving 
for Grand-Pré. The morning of Oc- 
tober 14th found one battalion on the 
north side of the Aire to the east of 


Grand-Pré, thus assisting in cutting the 
enemy’s communications with St. Juvin. 
With splendid assistance from the di- 
visional artillery, machine guns and 
37 mm. guns, an entire battalion suc- 
ceeded in crossing hastily constructed 
footbridges to an island south of 
Grand-Pré. At daybreak of October 
15th the attack on the town com- 
menced. Three companies rushed into 
the place from three directions, the 
Germans broke and retreated to the 
hills to the north, and the town was 
mopped up. On the night of October 
15th the 78th Division relieved the 77th, 
(Conti ued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves toge ther for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Now Is the Time 


HE fact that adjusted compensation certificates will be 

dated January 1, 1925, and will not be issued to those 
who have applied for them until that date is primarily 
responsible for the seeming slowness of the four million 
or more men entitled to this benefit in forwarding their 
applications to Washington. 

Despite the repeated warnings issued by The American 
Legion that neglect in filing applications now would de- 
prive a service man’s dependents of the full sum due them 
in case he should die before his application has been filed, 
only somewhat more than 1,300,000 applications had been 
filed early in October. 

It must be assumed that the several million other men 
who have failed to apply but who will eventually apply 
are still ignorant of the possible effect of their negligence. 
Either that, or they belong to that great group of chronic 
postponers and procrastinators. 

Men in this latter group will only start thinking about 
making out their applications when the 1,300,000 men who 
have made their applications are receiving their certificates 
as New Year’s presents two months from now. 

The fact that 1,300,000 men have applied, however, is 
in reality encouraging. It demonstrates a positive advan- 
tage of membership in The American Legion. Reports indi- 
cate that most Legion posts have proceeded systematically 
to induce their members to forward their applications early 
and have assisted them to do so. Post after post reports 
that all of its members have sent in their applications. The 
total number of applications includes those of most of the 
three-quarters of a million Legionnaires. Included in that 
total also are a large number of service men who are not 
members of the Legion but who have benefited by the 
facilities for obtaining and preparing application blanks 
which the Legion has extended to them. 

But regardless of the reasons why so large a number of 
service men have not yet sent in their applications, we may 
expect January 1st to mark the beginning of a new flood- 
tide of personal interest in adjusted compensation. When 
the mail carriers start delivering the million certificates to 
men and women in every city and town and rural district, 
the careless and the thoughtless will begin sending in 
their belated applications. 

Then, also, will many men who have been inclined to 
belittle the value of the adjusted compensation granted by 
the last Congress understand that the adjusted compensa- 
tion certificate is a security with as much definite and 
guaranteed value as a Liberty Loan bond. Each certificate 
will constitute an investment that will not shrink in value, 
which cannot be destroyed, which twenty years hence will 
yield to its holder a substantial sum in cash. That certifi- 
cate will be a part of the assets of each service man during 
the twenty years before it matures. It will be as much a 
part of his holdings as though it had been placed in a 
national bank on a certificate of deposit. The cash which 
it represents will be available to him at a period in his life 
when it should be most appreciated. 

Twenty-year-endowment insurance, although one of the 
most expensive forms of insurance sold by private insur- 
ance companies, is one of the most popular forms of 
investment by careful business men, and the adjusted com- 


pensation certificate is purely a twenty-year-endowment 
insurance policy. The only difference is that Uncle Sam 
has taken care of all the premiums. 

The protection afforded the service man’s family by his 
adjusted compensation policy has been described so often 
that it is understood by almost everybody. Upon the death 
of the holder of a policy, the beneficiary he has named 
receives the total sum the service man would have received 
at the end of twenty years had he lived. Apparently, how- 
ever, several million service men—men for the most part 
outside the Legion—are still waiting to be convinced that 
they should file their applications before January Ist. The 
Legion can convince them. 

Every man should know that if he dies before filing his 
application, his dependents will receive only one-third of 
the sum they would receive had he filed his application. 

More than 2,000 World War service men and women 
will die in November. 

More than 2,000 World War veterans will die in Decem- 
ber also. 

What of the dependents of the more than 4,000 veterans 
who will die in the next two months? Will they receive 
the full amount of government compensation, or will they 
receive but one-third of that amount? 

Every Legion post should immediately urge every 
service man in its community to file his adjusted compen- 
sation application now if he has not already filed it. 


Two Days in November 
LECTION DAY and Armistice Day can never fall 
together—not, at any rate, until the calendar is 
revised on a ten-days-to-the-week basis. They can come 
within three days of each other, and as far apart as nine. 
This year they are separated by a week. 

That ought to be time enough to give everyone a chance 
to rest after election, digest the returns, see how far 
astray the straw ballots were, pay or collect bets, and then 
get set for the big celebration of November 11th. 

For a celebration it ought to be. Sentiment about 
Armistice Day has not yet wholly crystallized; some would 
have it another Memorial Day, others prefer a_ patriotic 
jollification. Legion sentiment generally favors the latter. 

Why not? The original Armistice Day was such a day 
of rejoicing as the world had never seen before—and such 
a day as we may devoutly hope there will never be need 
of the world’s seeing again. Is it not the purpose of our 
holidays to reflect the spirit of their origins? Look at 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Independence Day. 

Memorial Day is dedicated to the dead of all our wars. 
We do not want an anniversary given over to the exclu- 
sive honor of the dead of the World War. They would not 
want it themselves. We honor their memory no less on 
Armistice Day because we rejoice in the peace they won. 

BPE GE GE 

It’s sort of hard to explain to a foreigner that majorities 
rule in this country when statistics show that minorities 
vote. 

Commanded by an uncouth footpad to throw up his 
hands a Detroit golfer pulled out his jackknife and sliced 
into the rough. 

PFE PE GE 

A California man says he will produce rain with saxo 
phones. He will start his campaign, presumably, by play- 
ing up to the wet element. 

BPS SE GS 

Several hundred names were suggested by pedestriaas 
when a call was made for a name for motorists who drive 
their owns cars, but none were usable. 
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Part of the huge crowd that regularly attends the poxing exhibitions put on by Hollywood (California, of course) 


Post. 


So strong a hold does the post have in the community that it owns its own stadium, and realizes nearly 


one hundred thousand dollars a year from the exhibitions 


utting the Punch im Hollywood 


TRANGERS to Hollywood—the 
Hollywood—have been known to 
inquire, as they wander up Holly- 
wood Boulevard of a Friday eve- 

ning: “What are all the cars parked 
here for? I never saw so many cars 
around any place except the World’s 
Series.” 

The attraction, let us state without 
further preamble, is the stadium which 
s owned and operated by Hollywood 
Post No. 43. It is the most popular 
place around Los Angeles, Friday eve- 
ning f we except the symphony or- 
chestra’s summer concert in the outdoor 
Hollywood Bowl. Here, packe d in with 
never more than a few scattering seats 
unoccupied, several thousands of fight 
fans of Southern California foregather 
to hear the thud of gloves on bodies, 
and to watch the niceties of footwork 
and covering which precede the “wuff- 
f-f-f” of neatly aimed punch amid- 
ships. 

The stadium, be it known, is the source 
of perhaps the largest and _ steadiest 
revenue collected by any post in The 
American Legion. Since June of 1922, 
when the stadium showed its first net 
operating profit, the post treasury has 
taken between $90,000 and $100,000 a 
year from the fight game. 

Despite one of the most liberal relief 
appropriations in the country, and de- 
spite a few “benefit nights” when the 
whole gate, or a generous cut, is do- 
nated to charity, Hollywood Post has 
become a quarter-millionaire, from a 
Start in early 1922 of owing $40,000 
altogether. From $40,000 in the hole 
to $250,000 out of it is a highly un- 
usual tale, especially for a Legion post, 
over a period of two years and a half. 
How it has been accomplished, and why, 
is worth the telling. 

The relief situation is Southern Cali- 
fornia is always acute. In Hollywood 
it Was even more so. The reasons are 
almost obvious. 

In the first place, any number of ex- 
Service men in ill-health, and more 


particularly active t.b. cases, head for 
the dry, sunny climate of Southern 
California. Besides those who would 
just naturally do it, there are large 
numbers who come because the family 
physician tells them: “If you possibly 
can, go to Los Angeles or that part of 
the country. It may do you a Jot of 
good, and you can probably find work 
there just as well as you can anywhere 
else hi 

Then there are the natural drifters. 
They come to California because it is 
pleasant here in the winter, or because 
it is as far as they can beat their way 
on the railroads, or for any of the nu- 
merous reasons which seem cogent to 
the man with itchy feet. These two 
classes—the partially disabled and the 
drifters—are a problem with all of 
Southern California. 

But added to them, Hollywood has 
the movie-struck buddies who arrive 
from all points east and north expect- 
ing to edge out of the pictures the stars 
whose names are to be read in bright 
lights over all the cinema palaces. 
Hollywood is the Mecca of these lads. 
Unless they came with a round-trip 
tricket (few do!) or unless the folks 
back home will send funds in response 
to the frenzied appeal from Brother 
Marmaduke, the post has them to take 
care of. 

Southern California, one may say 
without seeming to boost unduly, is a 
great place for a man with a trade, 
particularly one of the building trades. 
He can almost surely find work, at good 
pay. But for the man who has no 
equipment except his bare hands, and 
who is additionally handicapped either 
by ill-health or by a record as a roll- 
ing stone, there are many easier places 
to get a job and make a living. There 
are too many of these fellows looking 
for jobs, and too many employers who 
have had unpleasant experiences with 
them. They stand a good deal better 
than even chance of going broke. 

As for the embryonic movie star, his 


chances of going on the rocks are even 
better than that. Men who know the 
motion picture industry backwards and 
forwards declare unanimously that 
there are today at least ten competent, 
experienced people for every one who 
is making a living in the movies. That 
means that if an actor quits, there are 
ten other actors just as good as he who 
are ready and able to fill the place. It 
is just a question of mathematics as 
to how much chance a fellow has who 
comes along, green, and tries to break 
into the movies. He is almost certainly 
going broke, unless he has a fortune 
to draw on. 

Hollywood Post has all three classes 
of relief work on its hands. It is hard 
for anyone from any other part of the 
country to appreciate just how much 
of this relief work it has. There are 
relief applicants awaiting the adjutant 
when he comes to the office in the morn- 
ing, and they keep him there after he 
wants to go home for dinner. And it 
isn’t because Hollywood Post is easy to 
get money from, but simply because 
there are that many needy cases. 

That was the situation several years 
back, just as it is today. Faced with 
a need for which there were no funds, 
the men most active in the post held 
a council and decided to go into busi- 
ness to increase the post’s income. That 
seemed the only answer; no one was 
going to die and leave them a million 
dollars. 

As the first step to accumulate a 
little working capital, the post staged 
the play, “Arizona,” with a cast of the 
most prominent movie people it could 
induce to take part. “Arizona” was 
not a movie; it was a play, given three 
nights in Los Angeles, and one in San 
Diego. Any one of the actors or ac. 
tresses who took part would have been 
sufficient to fill any theater in the land. 
Together, they brought a net profit of 
$10,000 for the four performances. 

With this money and another $10,000 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


lhe Things 


HERE is nothing like knowing what vou want and going 
T after it. The First Division was that kind of a division 

from the start. It knew that it wanted action in France 
and got it in plenty. 

After the war the First concluded that it wanted a monu- 
ment to its 5,599 dead in the war which would be noble and 
commanding enough so that nobody would pass it by without 
realizing what it was about, and, ves, that there was a war and 
that we did some hard fighting in that war. 

Anybody who has been working for war memorials is pain- 
fully aware that it takes money to build them. In fact, getting 
the money counts about one thousand points in the enterprise to 
one for the idea. The First proved again that it was a go- 
getter in the way it kept at collecting contributions from its 
veterans and from their friends until it had the sum that it 
sought. 

It wanted that monument to be in the capital of the nation 
because, as a regular division, its associations were with no 
partic ular section of the country. And the site it chose was 
near the White House, south of the Army and Navy Building. 
In keeping with its habit of taking its objectives it got that site 
in face of some opposition. And, recently, the veterans of the 
division hada three days’ celebration indedicating the monument. 

The First's generals led the parade. Veterans of the Fifth, 
who were holding their reunion in Washington at the same 
time, participated in the exercises. Gold star mothers from far 
and near had come to see the names of their fallen sons in 
imperishable bronze. They and other relatives of the dead 
were grouped around the base of the monument at the unveiling. 
They made a picture in their silent pride and sad memories 
more eloquent than any of the speeches. They were blood 
of the blood which had been shed. 


REMEMBER when the advance contingent of the First 

arrived in France. These pioneers were regular in no such 
sense as the regiments which Pershing led into Mexico or the 
regulars of to-day. A sprinkling of experienced officers and 
veterans leavened the whole of recruits. 

In that critical hour when French morale was low the 
French people had wanted to see our uniform as proof that we 
meant business. We might have answered their call by sending 
over a division composed entirely of trained regulars. But that 
would have robbed our home training camps of drill-masters, 
and our recruits at home would have missed a lot of intimate 
contact with regular sergeants who never allowed their gentle- 
ness of heart to interfere with their ideas of discipline. 

As we had to send a regular division, number one on the list 
was chosen. It had the advantage of training in France close to 
the front. It shared with the Second, the Twenty-sixth and 
the Forty-second the rigors of that first winter in France. 
First into the trenches it set itself the ambition to be first in 
fact as well as in name. 

“What we want the others to say,” said the men of the 
First, “is that they are trying to be as good as first.” 

For a division to be as skilled as the First when it had not 
had the First’s battle training was supreme praise. To be 
better than the First, well—I see some veterans of other divi- 
sions looking haughty and know what their opinion is. 

The total of the First’s casualties was twenty-two thou- 
sand, Its membership and all its refills were the same kind of 
Men as in other divisions. Lt was very well officered and the 
refills which took the place of the fallen were elbow to elbow 


That Count 


with experienced veterans and under experienced leaders. 
The immense mumber of refills in a division, which, perforce, 
must be in the fighting from the first, makes the membership of 
the First Division Club very large. Among the refills were 
men from divisions which had been broken up, and these must 
not forget their lovalty to their origmal divisions which had the 
hardest luck of all while the First had the best of luck. 


/ NOTHER kind of luck the First missed, if we are to call it 
- luck, was that by the time that it came home the war fever 
was over. The veterans of the First received few bouquets. 
This is the more reason that all who pass by should read in 
bronze the story of the more than five thousand who fell under 
the banner of the First. 

That monument of the First is not just to men of the First 
it is one to all our soldiers. For the First was merely a sample 
of what any American division became in its skill when it had 
battle training. With the other veteran divisions, and with 
the new divisions which fought with a ferocity to make up for 
any lack of experience, it served notice at Chateau-Thierry and 
in the Meuse-Argonne what kind of an army of thirty veteran 
divisions—thirty Firsts, if you will, oh, vou proud veterans cf 
the First!—we should have had for the Spring campaign of 19 
if that had ever come. 

No division can be too proud to please me. The division 
was the fighting unit. Division memories should be kept fresh, 
as fresh in the locality from which every division is drawn as the 
heritage of Virginia’s or New England’s or California’s pioneers 
or the brave deeds which make up the traditions of any locality. 

Every division monument which rises at home or in France 
is a reminder to all who pass by that what counted most in 
winning the war was the country’s manhood organized and 
thoroughly drilled for combatant service. I include the divi- 
sions Which were broken up and which never reached the front. 
The spirit that made the First and won victories was in them 
although they were the last to go. 

These memorials need not be of bronze or marble. They 
may be buildings which are gathering places of the people and 
shelter Legion post meetings. They have their place as a part 
of tradition as surely as all memorials which rise to the memory 
of the men and women in uniform as a whole. 


"THERE is one memorial which is a pet project of my own 

imagination. Its site should be on the crest of the Rom- 
agne heights with the rows of white crosses of the dead of the 
Meuse-Argonne at its base. There is to be no hurry in its 
construction as to my mind it will stand for all time as the 
supremely American war memorial. The funds for it should 
be worthy of its object. The design should be the award in 
open competition before a jury of great architects and sculptors. 

It will look across to the majestic bronze figure with its 
“They did not pass!” which the French have erected on Mort 
Homme. It will look down on all the slopes up which our 
hammering charges fought their way to the heights and look to 
the east to the scarred Verdun hills and to the west to the dark 
mass of the Argonne Forest. 

Make its inscription, “Lafayette, we are here,” or what you 
please. It will speak for all the might of America whether in 
those hammering charges or in the training camps of home or 
the labors of all our men and women in a united purpose— 
the might whose spearhead dealt its final thrust far across the 
seas against militarism, 
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The Niagara Industrial Exposition which John J. 
Welch Post of Niagara Falls, New York. success- 
fully put on to show what its own town produced. 
At the left, the booth which the post maintained to 
give New York state veterans any service they might 
require in connection with the state bonus 
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HE name of Niagara Falls is a Niagara Falls, in addition to making newspaper all gave the exposition un- into 
self-advertising trade-mark, but most of the world’s supply cf aluminum, usual support. In addition to this sup- the 
happens to stand for a New produces carbcrundum, graphite, print port, the success of the show was made P 
York city as well as for one of paper, bleaching powder, caustics, sil- possible by an essay contest on the sub- lanc 
the world’s greatest natural free shows. verware, carbide, flour, corsets and wall- ject, “Why Niagara Falls should be the but 
As an advertising asset, Niagara Falls, paper. In addition to these articles of leading industrial city in New York of T 
the cataract, is worth untold millions local manufacture, there were displayed State.” Pupils submitted essays in the Mid 
of dollars to Niagara Falls, the city. by Niagara Falls merchants and others contest as a part of their school work. and 
Even the postmark of Niagara Falls on many products not made in the city. Many Niagara Falls societies also co- Was 
an envelope invariably brings in a flash The exposition was successful in operated with the Legion in promoting ever 
the picture of the mighty flood of water every way. In addition to winning the interest in the exposition. A parade Uni 
pouring over the brink of the falls commendation of the entire city, the held the opening night of the exposi- tach 
which every American carries in the post cleared a profit of $1,500 on total tion produced the largest attendance of it fic 
photograph gallery of his mind. The receipts of $4,200. An admission of the week. Marching in the parade in soci 
vision of the city comes second. twenty-five cents was charged, but 5,900 addition to the Legion post were cit) puls 
Niagara Falls, the city, is the home tickets were distributed free through officials, the National Guard, the Naval ever 
of John J. Welch Post of the Legion, exhibitors. All the expenses of the ex- Militia, the 28th Infantry Band, Boy the 
an outfit which is whole-heartedly proud position were covered before the doors Scouts, Girl Scouts and the exhibitors. S 
of “Niagara’s Greatness.” Knowing opened by the sale of space to exhibi- Each night had a special program. The need 
that many of the citizens of its com- tors. The post did not find it necessary second night was observed as Managers reco 
munity failed to appreciate Niagara to advance any money, as exhibitors and Employes Night, with a “get ac- lage 
Falls’ commercial importance, John J. paid half the cost of their space as soon quainted” program. Essay contest cent 
Welch Post this year conducted the as the contract was signed and the re- night, County night, Club night and com) 
Niagara Industrial Exposition for the mainder before the exposition opened. Military night followed. the | 
purpose of letting the world know that Most booths were ten feet square and That all exhibitors were pleased with It 
the name Niagara Falls stands for the rate to exhibitors was seventy-five the results obtained through the exposi- erect 
mighty industries as well as mighty cents a square foot. The rate for cor- tion is proved by the fact that practi- Legi 
waters. For a solid week the Legion- ner booths and preferred locations was cally all the space for next year’s eXx- hall 
naires of John J. Welch Post were hosts higher. The price charged for the position already has been sold. : mak 
to their fellow citizens in a great ex- space included an attractive booth, sign John J. Welch Post gained very valu- ing 
position hall in which were displayed and electric service. able experience in conducting its first nizer 
the products of the city’s factories. The Chamber of Commerce, the cit how, which won for it the respect of new 
management and the Niagara Falls the entire community, Whie 


The exposition taught everybody that 
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HERE was a day when an Amer- 

ican village of 850 persons lived 

on detached service from the 

rest of the world. That day is 
within the memory of most of the men 
who fought in the World War. It was 
the day before the coming of the auto- 
mobile, when the roads which bound 
vilages together were either badly- 
rutted mud trails or indifferent stone- 
bound pikes, and a trip to a neighboring 
town was a matter for study and plan- 
ning. Perhaps a local train or two 
would make hesitant stops at the vil- 
lage, and sometimes drummers with the 
spirit of Marco Polo would warily drop 
into the general store which was also 
the postoffice. 

Perhaps life in Middletown, Mary- 
land, was like this thirty years ago, 
but it was not so when Everhart Post 
of The American Legion was formed in 
Middletown, in this age of the airplane 
and the radio. When Everhart Post 
was formed, Middletown, like almost 
every other town of 850 persons in the 
United States, was no longer on de- 
tached service from the world. Through 
it flowed the strong currents of modern 
society, bringing to it the same im- 
pulses and the same advantages in 
everyday life that were transforming 
the lot of Americans everywhere. 

Social life had quickened and the 
need of close association had become 
recognized by all. In short, the vil- 
lage felt the need of a community 
center where everybody could meet on 
common terms for social affairs after 
the day’s business of earning a living. 

It was this need which led to the 
erection in Middletown of an American 
gion memorial clubhouse and town 
all at a cost of more than $57,000. In 
making the contributions for this build- 
Ing the people of Middletown recog- 
nized that Everhart Post typified the 
new order of the world, the progress in 
Which youth is leading the way to bet- 


2 








ter things. The citizens of the town 
provided the funds for the building and 
Everhart Post raised the money for the 
interior equipment. 

Since it was opened the building has 
justified every hope of its planners. 
Perhaps there were those who felt that 
a Legion post of forty members in a 
village of 850 persons was capitalizing 
the future too heavily in assuming the 
responsibility of a community building 
representing an investment of some 
$60,000. But no misgivings have been 
expressed since the doors of the build- 
ing were opened. 

Today Everhart Post holds its meet- 
ings in its own quarters in the build- 
ing and uses it as a club every day in 
the week. In the auditorium are given 
vocal and instrumental musical pro- 
grams, motion picture shows, dramatic 
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A Legion Home 
mores, Chat’s the 


own 
Hall 


These buddies look as if they 
were enjoying the reading 
room of the $57,000 Legion 
memorial building which 
serves Middletown, Mary- 
land, as a town hall. Below, 
the outside of the building, 
which was provided by citi- 
zens of Middletown 








entertainments and political meetings. 
Lodges and fraternal orders hold their 
meetings in its halls from week to week. 
Here is assembled and maintained a 
public library, with facilities for study, 
reading and research. Everhart Post 
helped gather the books and supervises 
the library’s operation. Matters of 
public concern are debated in the com- 
munity center and here are formulated 
policies which affect the public good. It 
is a truly public forum. 

Everhart Post is only one of hun- 
dreds of Legion posts which have homes 
in memorial buildings that are club- 
houses for everybody, and most cer- 
tainly the achievement of establishing 
a $60,000 community center in a vil- 
lage of 850 by a Legion post of forty 
members represents the finest spirit of 
the Legion. 
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“Real Money in 
the Bank” 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn't save 
& cent. 


“Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I. C. S. 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 

“The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.’ 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the Internationa 
Correspondence Schools prepare them in spare time 
for bigger work. 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work 

This is all we ask: Without cost 


it up to us to prove how we can h 


Mail the Coupon To- day! 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7063-J, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the v sition or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Managemer nt C Salesmanship 





Industrial Manage nae L} Advertising 
Hr ersonnel Orga on L} Better Lette rs 

Traffic (Bes emer -}Shov tte 
C] Business Law r 


L)Banking and Bank 
(J Accountancy (ir 
CJNicholson Cost A 
| ] Bookkeeping 





ice 
CR: stiwas ay  M: ail Clerk 
{ } Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary ] High School Subjects 
Spanish 0) French illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND ae STRIAL COURSES 
O Electrical Engineering rchitect 
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Thaddeus S. Allen, former disabled man, 


in the composing room of the 


Osceola (Michigan) County Herald, a thriving weekly newspaper which he 


serves as managing editor. 


P in Reed City, Michigan, the 
managing editor of the Osceola 
County Herald is turning out a 
better paper week after week— 
more readers, making more 

money for the paper and for himself. 

The editor is a disabled service man, 

Thaddeus S. Allen. He is doing a good 

job—and he has a good job, a good deal 

better job than he had before the war. 
Back in 1917, Allen was working for 

a big creamery company as a poultry 

icker. The work was particularly con- 
nial. He had been graduated from 

high school a year or two be fore, and 
had taken this job in his home town 
of Fairmont, Minnesota. He was hop- 
ing to enter college the next year. 

But ahout that time W. Hohenzollern 
laid the last straw on the long-suffering 

‘amel’s back, and the Congress of the 


getting 


United States declared that a state of 
war existed. Allen decided to increase 
the extent of the hostilities, 

So he took the train for the Twin 
Cities, and presented himself at the Ma- 
rine Corp recruiting office in Saint 


I 
accepted and was sworn 
in at Mare yeatiee May 2, 1917. 

From Mare Island Allen went to 
Quantico for training, where he stayed 
January of 1918. Then his out- 
Philadelphia, and in undue course of 
time arrived at St. Nazaire. 

Midnight of June 14th Allen’s com- 
pany was treated rough. Fritz laid 
down a concentrated barrage that sent 
the entire company to the hospital—all, 
that is, except three cooks. 

Allen got his share. He was pretty 
well saturated with mustard gas—well, 
enough, that is, so that he was blind for 
about a month, had very poor vision for 
three months, and lost most of his epi- 
dermis. His lungs were well singed, too. 

But by October Ist Allen was back in 
the line, at the capture of Mont Blanc, 
the fortified ridge from which the Ger- 
mans had bombarded Reims. October 
11th the outfit was sent to the Argonne. 

Under the hard marching and the 


Before the war, Allen was a poultry picker 


cold, wet rains Allen’s lungs—none too 
good when he had left the hospital- 
steadily became worse. On November 
8th he was hauled back to the hospit 

for repairs. 

Once more the trouble was not com- 
pletely healed when Allen was released 
from the hospital. “It was pretty much 
my fault,” he declares. “I was afraid 
that my outfit would leave for home 
without letting me see the domestic ap- 
pointments of my late opponents. So I 
declared myself fit and fine, and was 
sent to Rheinbrohl, north of Coblenz, 
where our company replacements and a 
few of _ old-timers were quartered.” 

The first day of drill and sleeping on 
the col i bare floor of a “Wein und Bier 
testauration” did for Allen. He rana 
fever, and they jerked him back to a 
Lospital- this time at Coblenz. Eventu- 
ally he got back to New York, in April, 
and was discharged August 22, 1919, at 
Philadelphia Navy Yard Hospital, after 
refusing steadfastly to be shipped to a 
lung hospital in Colorado. 

So Allen went home. He tried a term 
at the University of Minnesota School 
of Law that winter, to see if he wanted 
to go further at it; but he didn’t. So 
next he decided to enter journalism. 

Government training was awarded 
Allen in September of 1920, and he 
elected to take it at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, from 
which he was graduated in April of 
1923. 


During that summer he worked on a 


Minneapolis newspaper. But he was 
looking about, all the while, for a good 
paper to manage—a sturdy paper ina 


thriving small town where he could put 
to the fullest use the practical journal- 
ism he had learned at school. 

Last August he connected witn 
Osceola County Herald, at Reed City, 
Michigan. Today he signs himself 
“Thaddeus S. Allen, Managing Editor. 

Allen met his wife while they were 
both attending the University of Mis 
souri. She is a newspaper womal and 
is on the Herald staff. 
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Grand Pré: A War 
Within a War 
(Continued from page 7) 


But, according to the 78th Division, 
Grand-Pre was not securely in Amer- 
ean hands when the relief took place. 
Extending into the town from the north 
was the Grand-Pré citadel, a high pro- 
nontory which the enemy still held. 
This, together with the Bois des Loges 
and the Bois de Bourgogne, was what 
might, be termed the cornerstone of the 
Kriemhilde-Brunhilde line of defense, 
on which the Germans were making a 
stand. 

According to original orders issued, 
the 78th Division, which had been in 
reserve in the St. Mihiel offensive, was 
to relieve the 82d Division, which was 
on the right of the 77th. When the 
change in orders was made, it left no 
time for the 78th to make reconnais- 
sance of the positions to be taken over. 
It was found that while the 77th Divi- 
sion had left small patrols in the west 
end of the town, the enemy still occu- 
pied the citadel and all of the north 
and east sections. At six a.m. of Oc- 
tober 16th, while the relief was still 
under way, the 78th Division attacked 
Grand-Pre and by eleven a.m. its troops 
succeeded in taking half of the town 
with 34 prisoners. Five days of house- 
to-house fighting — often of a vertical 
nature, with the enemy occupying the 
upper floors of houses—followed before 
the complete capture of the town was 
effected. The citadel still remained in 
the hands of the Germans, and from 
it they covered the town with machine 
guns. 

Following two hours’ artillery prep- 
aration at midnight of October 18th, an 
assault was made against the citadel 
and against Talma Hill to the west. 
One group succeeded in reaching the 
top only to be driven off by machine 
guns and hand grenades. A pause in 
operations to make more careful recon- 
naissance lasted from October 20th to 
23d. The new attack, executed on Oc- 
tober 23d, was only partially success- 
ful. Finally, however, on October 25th, 
a battalion of the 311th Infantry suc- 


ceeded in getting to the top of Talma | 


Hill and into the edge of the Bois de 
Bourgogne, north and northwest of the 
citadel. Flanked out of this extremely 


Strong position of defense, the enemy | 


withdrew, and Grand-Pré, one of the | 


most stiffly contested points in the 
Meuse Argonne operation, was firmly 
In possession of the American troops. 

The question of who took Grand-Pré, 
one of the moot points of the A. E. F.’s 
field operations, especially when veter- 
ans of the 77th and 78th Divisions get 


together, thus seems to hinge on the | 
Cer-| irritate, Look natural, Defy Detection, 


definition of the verb “to take.” 
tainly the 77th troops were the first in 
the town, and from October 15th on 
the Germans could hardly claim that 
Grand-Pré was in their possession. 
But if “to take” be defined as “to 
hold securely and entirely,” the “tak- 
ing” of Grand-Pré must be credited 
to the 78th Division. Considering the 
difficulty of the operation and the im- 
portance of the capture, a neutral ob- 
Server—which means anyone outside 
the 77th and 78th Divisions —will con- 
clude that the two divisions have a 
right to divide the glory. 
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Saint Paul Convention, 
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standing. 





direct order. 


{ARK you, though, 
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expect the Legion to hold its high place in 


with a sweeping resolution, unanimously adopted, which 
= our position toward partisan politics absolute ‘ly beyond ainide T- 


[ I does not seem to me necessary to say to any Legionnaire worthy 
of the name that he is expecte ‘d to abide } »v our Constitution and 
an interpretation of it by a National Convention, which amounts to a 


individual member from taking : personal interest in politics 
or to prevent any one from voting. 
wishes every man and woman to vote and to vote intelligently. 
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American affairs. 


SURMISE 
Ey e 
# EGIONNAIRES: You all know that the Constitution of the & 
s Legion tells us we must keep away from partisan politics. Of & 
4 course, that means the Legion as a national, a state, ora post ® 
® organization, and it means the officers of all those organizations : 
= To me this is the vital principle, and we must maintain it if we is 


lately closed, went on record 


so 


puts 


that this does not operate to keep any & 
On the contrary, the Legion & 
James A. Drain 





Historic Battles of the Ballot 


(Continued jJrom page 5) 


‘The election was therefore thrown’ into 
the House. In accordance with the 
Constitution only the three highest 
could be voted on and Clay was there- 
fore dropped off. John C. Calhoun was, 
however, elected Vice-President by a 
big majority. 

Crawford clearly had no chance 
the contest was between Adams 
Jackson. Only then the campaign 
gan, and between early November and 
February 9th, when the House pro- 
ceeded to ballot after the official count- 
ing of the electoral votes, the campaign 
was on in full partisan bitterness. 
Adams had left the Federalist party 
vears before and was hated on that 
score. The New York Evening Post, 
one of his most unremitting enemies, 
said in an editorial: “If there is in the 


and 
and 
be- 


catalogue of crimes any one that more 
than another ought to cover a man 
with devastating infamy and reproach 


it is the crime of apostatizing from his 
religion or his politics from mercenary 


and individual motives.’ 

Nothing in the personal lives of 
either candidate was spared. Adams 
was accused of being a defaulter on 


notes, columns of interviews and affi- 
davits being printed concerning a note 
he indorsed for a Mrs. Mary G. Moul- 
ton of Washington for rent she owed. 
No innuendo as to his motives was 
missed. As for Jackson, he was at- 
tacked as a demagogue and ruffian, a 
militarist and adventurer. Henry Clay, 
who had decided to throw his influence 
to Adams—it was charged, though 
falsely, that he did so in return for the 
promise that he would be Secretary of 
State—wrote to a friend: “As a friend 
of liberty I cannot consent by _ con- 
tributing to the election of a military 
chieftain to give the sirongest 
guaranty that the republic will march 
in the fatal road which has conducted 
every other republic to ruin.” 

A long deadlock was expected in the 
House, and public interest was whetted 
high. The dav hefore the balloting 
the Nationa! Intelligencer wrote that 


flocking 
therefore 


strangers were 
and “lodgings 
become and by 
there will not be 


into the city 
have already 
tomorrow’s eve 
a bed to be had for 
love or money.” An added touch was 
given by the fact that all the leading 
figures were in the city and in office 
Clay writes of a Christmas Eve party 
at the Russian embassy where he, 
Adams, Jackson and Calhoun all sat 
at the same table. 

Contrary to expectation there 
deadlock. Adams was elected 
first ballot. As provided by 
stitution, each State voted as a 
its vote going to the candidate who got 
a majority 


on a poll of the st 
—, in the House. Adams 
teen States, one more than 
Jackson seven and Crawfor 
Henry Clay had 


scare 


was no 
on the 
the Con- 


uni it, 





enough, 
four. 
1S Support 


given all | 
to Adams and thus elected hi 
What the Jackson and ( ‘rawford par- 





tisans felt is illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from an editorial in the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Wafchme 

“It is said that John Quincy Adams, 
with all his apostasy, his passion, his 


assassina- 

best men 
the 
regards 


prejudice and sacrilegious 
tions of the characters of the 
of the country is President of 
United States!!!!! Who that 
the honor of the nation does not mourn? 
Belic ving it to be a curse to the country, 
we do surely lament the event. On the 
head of Henry Clay will rest the curse 
of the country.” 

They took thei 
in those days. 


politics passionately 


The Adams-Jackson election was th 
last one to go to the House. It is not- 
able also for being the last one in 
which Presidential candidates were 
nominated by caucus. In 1828 there 
was a transition campaign in which 


andi- 


state legislatures put forward « 
dates, but it was evident that Jackson 


and Adams would be the candidates. $0 
the legislatures’ action was only for- 
mal. Jackson won, and when he came 
up for re-election in 1952 national 
conventions were held for the first time. 
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OCTOBER 24, 


Late in 1831 a group of anti-Jack- 
son men called a convention to meet in 
Baltimore to put up a candidate against 
Jackson. They called themselves the 
National Republicans and later became 
the nucleus of the Whig party. Seven- 
teen States were represented, with 167 
delegates. They nominated Henry Clay 
and also passed a set of resolutions 
declaring their principles—the first po- 


litical platform. The Democrats met 
in May, 1832, in Baltimore. The re- 


nomination of Jackson was a foregone 
conclusion, and that was their only 
platform. But they did set one historic 
precedent. They adopted the two- 
thirds rule, which has continued to this 
day in the Democratic party and was 
so decisive a factor in the Smith- 
McAdoo deadlock last June. 


The origin of the convention idea is 


hard to trace. It probably started as 
early as 1808, when a group of insur- 
gents from the Jeffersonian ranks 
called a meeting of leaders from all 
over Virginia to name an independent 
state ticket. The first formal proposal 
for a national convention came also 
from Pennsylvania, where the Demo- 
crats of Lancaster County passed reso- 
lutions in 1824 advocating a meeting 
of delegates from all parts of the union 
as the “best and most unexceptionable 


method of choosing candidates for 
President.” : 
Fundamentally, however, it was the 


invention of the steam engine and the | 


building of railroads that led to the 
holding of conventions. Before com- 
munications were easier the assembling 
of men from all over the widely scat- 
tered States was impracticable. More- 
over, the only center from which one 
could take a national rather than a 
sectional view of men and issues was 
the capital. It was logical to leave the 
choice to those who had the advantages 
of being in Congress. But when the 
nation had been welded into more of a 
unit and traveling as well as the dis- 
semination of news and opinions became 
easier, the caucus had outlived its use- 
fulness. Since 1836 no candidate has 
ever run for President except on nomi- 
nation by a national convention. What- 
ever may be thought of the convention 
system now—more than likely it has in 
turn outlived its usefulness—it was a 
necessary stage in political evolution. 

The most exciting election 
middle period of the country’s history, 
probably in the country’s whole history, 
was that of 1876, the famous and much- 
disputed Hayes-Tilden campaign. Vol- 
umes have been written on it and bil- 
lions of words spilled in passionate 
debate on where justice lay in that 
campaign, and it never has been settled 
and never can be. Yet the months from 
November, 1876, to March, 1877, saw 
the highest political drama in the coun- 
try’s history and the severest test of 
the country’s political structure except 
for the Civil War. 

As governor of New York and re- 





HE Legion’s National Amer- 

icanism Commission at Indi- 
anapolis, will be glad to furnish. 
free of charge, a limited supply 
of non-partisan stickers and 
pamphlets to be used by the 
posts in their “get out the vote” 
campaign. 
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lentless enemy of the corrupt régime 
of Boss Tweed in New York City, 
Samuel J. Tilden had won a national 
reputation. Corruption being the big- 
gest campaign issue after the sensa- 
tional exposures of graft in General 
Grant’s second term, he was the logical 
candidate of the Democratic opposition, 
with Thomas A. Hendricks for Vice- 
President. Rutherford B. Hayes was 
a Civil War hero and had been four 
times governor of Ohio, and though 
James G., Blaine may have had the 
loyalty of most Republicans he had 
also made many enemies, and Hayes de- 
feated him for the Republican nomina- 
tion. William A. Wheeler was named 
for Vice-President. 

The campaign itself was not particu- 
larly eventful. Tilden was thought to 
have the better chance, because of pop- 
ular disgust with the revelations of the 
Grant régime, but it was known the 
result would be close. A few hours 
after the polls closed on November 7th 
Tilden’s election seemed almost sure, 
and after midnight it was deemed cer- 
tain. The next morning every New 
York paper, including the Republican 
organs, announced Tilden’s success. As 
in the Wilson-Hughes campaign, how- 
ever, afternoon brought doubt, and by 
evening the New York Times had put 
up a bulletin claiming Hayes’s election 
by 185 electoral votes to 184. 

When the returns were all in and 
duly checked, this was the result: One 
hundred and eighty-five electoral votes 
were needed for a majority. Tilden 
had 184 sure, Hayes had 166, and three 
States were doubtful—South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana. These three 
had a total of nineteen electoral votes. 


| If Tilden got one of the three, or even 


+ have 185 and victory. 


| them 
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one electoral vote out of them, he would 
If Hayes got 


all of them, he would have 185. It was 
a time that tried souls. 
The three doubtful States became 


doubtful to the point of riddle, and to 
another was added — Oregon. 
From all four double returns were 
made to Washington and two sets of 
electors appointed, each claiming the 
legal right to cast the State’s votes. 
It would take a chapter to describe the 
issue in each State, but this, roughly, 
was the situation. On the one hand, 
Northern carpet-baggers, all Repub- 
licans, who had gone South after the 
war, held the principal offices, and cor- 
ruption was rife and foul. On the 
other, Negroes were being terrorized to 
keep them from voting, thus disfran- 
chising a large part of the voters, 
especially Republicans. Fair elections 
were hardly to be expected. 

In South Carolina the state election 
board certified the election of Hayes, 
but the Democrats contended that legal 
government did not exist, that army 
detachments had prevented the free ex- 
ercise of the suffrage and that Hayes 
was illegally elected. The Tilden elect- 
ors therefore met and cast their ballots 
for Tilden. 

In Oregon the Republicans won on 
the count of ballots, but the Democratic 
governor declared one of the Republican 
electors disqualified and put a Demo- 
crat in his place. The other two Re- 
publicans—Oregon had three electoral 
votes—did not recognize the change. 
They cast their ballots for Hayes and 
sent them up to Washington. The 
Democrat, according to his Constitu- 
tional right when there were vacancies 
in the electoral college, appointed two 
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other Democrats, and they, too, sent 
their votes to Washington—for Tilden 
of course. : 

Florida and Louisiana were more 
confusing. In Florida both sides 
claimed fraud, and both were right. 
was only a question of which had com. 
mitted the more and how to determine 
which votes were fraudulent and which 
were legitimate. The official canvass. 
ing board and the governor certified the 
election of Hayes by a plurality of forty 
votes, but a number of districts were 
palpably not entitled to be counted, 
Some impartial investigations, notably 
one by General Barlow, which is quoted 
by Harper's Weekly, gave Tilden a 
plurality of about fifty. Not even by 
higher mathematics could a decision be 
reached. Anyway, two sets of votes 
were sent to Washington. 

In Louisiana there was complete 
chaos. There were two election boards, 
two governors, two sets of figures. In 
five of the fifty-nine parishes or coun- 
ties there was nothing short of an- 
archy. Both sides conceded that vio- 
lence of every kind, not stopping short 
of murder, had been used to keep op- 
ponents from going to the polls. The 
Chicago Tribune caleulated that in 
those five counties the Republicans had 
had in 1874 a majority of 3,981; in 
1876 the Democrats had a majority 
there of 4,588—the result of terroriza- 
tion. There is also no doubt that the 
legally recognized election board was 
packed with crooked Republican heelers 
and that they threw out Democratic 
votes as they pleased, counted falsely 
and doctored the returns to suit Re- 
publican ends. A Congressional com- 
mittee went to New Orleans to investi- 
gate, but could make little out of the 
confusion. Only an investigation in 
each district, a tally of every vote and 
a complete recount could have revealed 
the truth. 

According to James Ford Rhodes, the 
historian, who is supported by a con- 
sensus of nonpartisan opinion, Hayes 
was entitled to Oregon and South Caro- 
lina, but Florida and Louisiana were 
doubtful, to say the least. Rhodes adds 
that if they had been Northern States 
there is small question but that they 
would have been awarded to Tilden, 
thus electing him. 

The time approached for the official 
count of electoral votes in Congress 
and no progress had been made toward 
resolving the doubt of the four States. 
Feeling was intense—so intense that 
President Grant was moved to concen- 
trate troops around Washington to be 
ready for any emergency. A regular 
Central American after-election fight 
was feared. It was only twelve years 
after the Civil War; the passions 0 
the war were not yet allayed; anything 
was possible. In fact, one of the most 
regrettable results of the indecisive 
poll was that the bloody shirt was 
waved again and the war fought over 
once more. t 

At the suggestion of the cooler ele- 
ments in Congress a joint committee 
was set to devise some way out of the 
dilemma. After numerous lengthy ses- 
sions and hard legislative battling 
drafted a bill, which was later pase 
by both Houses, setting up 4 —— 
electoral commission to act as tribuna 


for decision on all disputes. This was 
to consist of five Senators, five Repre- 
f the Su- 


sentatives, and five —— = * ode 
preme Court. Where there . ‘o- 
tion to the vote of any State Congress 
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was to act by itself in the ordinary 
course prov ided by statute, but where 
there were two sets of returns from 
any State the special tribunal was to 
rule. The ruling was to be referred 
pack to Congress but was to stand un- 
less rejected by both Houses. The 
Senate, which was Republican, named 
three Republicans and two Democrats. 
The House, which was Democratic, 
named three Democrats and two Re- 
publicans. The four justices desig- 
nated were divided in political allegi- 
ance. The fifth, who was chosen by 
them, was Chief Justice Joseph P. Brad- 
ley, a Republican. 

‘The count began in Congress Febru- 
ary 1, 1877, the States being called in 
alphabetic: al order. When Florida was 
reached two sets of returns were pre- 


nted and, as provided, were sent to 
the tribunal. Formal hearings were 
then held, with attorneys for both 


sides, and opinions handed down just 
as in a court. Not till February 7th 
did the tribunal rule. It held that it 
could not go behind the returns as 
sent up by the State, that the governor’s 
certification stood, and the Hayes vote 
was legal. The vote in the tribunal 
was eight to seven, the eight Repub- 
licans finding for Hayes, the seven 
Democrats for Tilden. The ruling was 
taken to Congress. It was protested. 
The two houses separated to vote. The 
Senate, being Republican, accepted the 
ruling. The House, being Democratic, 
rejected it. As the ruling had not been 
rejected by both Houses, it stood, and 
the State was enrolled in the Hayes’ 
column. 

It was so with every contest. Louisi- 
ana, Oregon and South Carolina each 
went to the tribunal. On each there 
were lengthy hearings and a decision, 
eight to seven, in favor of Hayes. In 
each case the opinions followed the 
political affiliations of the members of 
the tribunal — always eight to seven. 
In each case the ruling was objected to 
in Congress, accepted by the Senate, 
rejected by the House and therefore 
held valid. In four other States at 
least one electoral vote for Hayes was 
challenged, but in each case the vote 
stood, because it took a majority of 
both Houses to reject an electoral vote 
—and the Senate was Republican. 
From beginning to end party lines held 
and every decision was a party vote. 
The count began February 1st. It was 
not completed until two in the morn- 
ng of March 2d, two days before the 
inaugural, when the final result was 


read off by Senator Allison of lowa— 
Hayes, 185; Tilden, 184. 

The count was not finished until 
March 2d, but the result could fairly 
well be foreseen from the tribunal’s 
early decisions. The more partisan 
Democrats went into frenzies. Wild 
threats were made. James Ford Rhodes 
records that the prediction was freely 
made in Congress that there would be 
bloodshed before March 4th. Henry 
Watterson in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal called for 100,000 unarmed 
citizens to go to Washington to see 
that Tilden got his rights. The New 
York Sun, the most virulent of the 
Democratic organs, referred to the ma- 
jority in the tribunal as “the infamous 
eight” and as perjurers. The calmer 
newspapers advised the public to keep 
its head and cautioned against the 
gathering of crowds in the streets lest 
there be an outbreak of violence. And 
there was no violence. 

The issue of the New York Sun on 
March 3d was typical. It came out in 
mourning, with turned column rules 
showing in broad black lines on every 
page and a double-leaded editorial that 
read: “These are days of humiliation, 
shame and mourning for every patriotic 
American. A man whom the people re- | 
jected at the polls had been declared 
President of the United States through 
processes of fraud. A cheat is to sit 
in the seat of George Washington.” It 
did not cease to refer to Hayes as “the 
fraudulent President.” | 

The Hayes-Tilden election, however 
it might have ended, was no cause for 
pride. Its excuse is that it was a last 
manifestation of war psychology. That 
also was its greatest benefit. It was 
the last bloody shirt election. The 
Civil War ceased to be a political issue 
thereafter. The humiliation of 1876 
caused a popular reaction. Also the 
bitterness of the campaign resulted in 
better treatment for the South. The 
Republicans in the South, while stand- 
ing by Hayes throughout the recount, 
exacted pledges in return. There is no 
doubt that Hayes made promises of 
fairer and more favorable treatment of 
the South in return for Republican sup- 
port from the doubtful States. And 
as the event proved, after 1876 the 
worst abuses of reconstruction did 
cease and the South got a chance to 
breathe again. 


In a third and final article Mr. Peffer 
will discuss Presidential campaigns dur- 
ing the last generation. 


Putting the Punch in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 9) 


which the post raised by subscription 
from among the people of the commun- 
ty, a large lot was bought for $13,000. 
Th hen the discarded Sunday Schoolroom 

fa church was bought for $5,000 and 
mot red on to the lot. 

About this time the post needed 
money. The big need was for relief 
work. The immediate cause was to send 
delegates to the department convention. 
So the post decided to hold a fight and 
tee how it went. 

An effort was made to get a large 
Public place to held the boxing match 


m. But a good deal of opposition got 


2 around, from the folks who dislike 
-ehting as cordially as most Legion- 
naires like The post decided it was 


going to have a boxing exhibition 
whether or no. The members went out | 
with scythes and rakes, cleared the! 
weeds off the vacant lot the post owned, | 
and built enough of an arena to serve 
the purpose of one boxing match. 

The first fight was hardly a financial 
success. Instead of netting a few hun- 
dred dollars, as the promoters had 
hoped, the affair made the post a loss 
of $1,700. 

So they decided to keep at it and 
make back the loss. The loss on the 
next match was only $1,300. The third 
cost the post $1,100; the fourth, $700 
As the promoters learned more and 
more about the fight business, they cut 
down their losses. Also, the fights were 
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WaAtter E RULLARD, 
*oat, Chester, Pa D. 
o. D, 74th Eng, 
Witttiam J, Durry, Sg 

Chester, Pa. D. A 
E, 311th F. A., 

Amos FIDLER, 
Pe. D. Sept. 8, 
5th Div 

THOMAS GRAHAM, Worcester (Mass.) Post 
D. at Veterans Hospital Aug. 12. Served with 
55th Depot Brigade, Camp Devens, Mass. 

Hucu E. Harris, Loudon (Tenn.) Post. D 
Served with Btty. A, 63d Arty., C. A.C 

Epwarp J. Hart, Sycamore (ill.) Post. D.| 
Sept. 18, aged 44. Served with Co. A, 129th 
Inf., 33d Div. 

JOHN F. Hart, George H. Imhof Post, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. D. Aug. 24, aged 32. Served with 
Co. D, 30th Inf., 3d Div. | 

Hexsert A. Hoy, Worcester (Mass.) Post. D. 
Sept. 18. Served with 102d F. A., 26th Div. 

Marshall Crawford Post, | 
23, aged 29. Served 


Lee E. Hurst, Wm. 
Lock Haven, Pa. D. Sept. 
with Btty. A, 109th F. A., 28th Div. 

Rosert W. Imarig, Paris (France) Post. Mur- 
dered July 18 in Teheran, Persia, aged 40. 
Major in A, E. F. 

Louis A. JAcK, Roland H. Smith Post, Bath, 
Me. D. Sept. 11, aged 40. Served with Prin- 
cess Pats of Canadian E. F., later with A. E. F. 

Oscar L. Jones, Robert Guy Ayers Post, Port- 
land, Ind. D. in gasoline explosion, Sept. 11. 
Served with Regt. Hdqrs. Det., 23d Eng. 

JoHN Powers, Worcester (Mass.) Post. D 
at Veterans Hospital, Rutland, Mass., Sept. 5. 
Served in U. S. Navy. 

CLIFFORD RASER, Henry H. Houston, 2d Post, 
Germantown, Pa D. Sept. 23, aged 33. Served 

llth and 22d Cavalry and 80th F. A 
Scuwaktz, George H. Imhof Post, Phil- 

D. at Banning, Cal., July 16. Served 
Navy 


Sot ilfred 
Aug. 81 Served 
Alfred Stevenson Post 
% ug. 29 Served with Btt 
78th Diy 
lra E Lady Post, Arendtavil! 
aged 31. Served with 1lith Inf 


HARRY 
adelphia,. 
in U. S., . 

WILLIAM ScCOTHORON, 
D. Aug. 30, awed 24. 
at Ohio Northern University, Ada, O. 

WILLIAM E, Stroumeyer, Frank McCann Post, 
Glouster, O. Killed in mine shaft at Santoy, O. 
Sept. 29, aoe 82. Served on U. S. S. Washing- 
ton and U. S. S. Virginia. | 


Bluffton (Ohio) Post. 
Served with S. A. T 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


E, 14TH 
Mellone, 
dress L. H. Hale, 
ford, Conn. 

13ist INF. (33D Div.)—Annual reunion and | 
under auspices of Chipilly Post at Ft. 
Hotel, Chicago, IIL, Nov. 8. Ad- 
Rohr, 4159 N. Robey St., Chicago. 
TrR.—Annual reunion at Cleve- | 
8-9. Address Roy W. Knipper, 
Co., East 9th and Euclid Ave., 


ENG.—Second annual reunion at 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 1. d- 
100 Orchard St., East Hart- 


Co. 


308TH AMMN. 
land, oO., Nov. 
Union Trust 


| Cleveland. 


319TH F. A. (82p Div.)—Annual reunion at 
Georgia Tech-Vanderblilt football game at At- 
lanta, Ga., Nov. 15. Address J. L. R. Boyd, 
Fulton County Courthouse, Atlanta. 

316TH R. & S. Co. (Tank Corps)—Members of 
this outfit interested in proposed reunion in 1925 
address Felix C. Tamaroglio, 2 Park Ave., Pat- 
N. J 


erson, 





BOOK SERVICE 








net and include packing and 
Send order with remittance to 
Service, The American Legion Weekly, 
West 43rd Street, New York City. 


Prices listed are 


Book 


WaLty: His Cartoons or tue A. E. F. Re- 
prints of all of the Wally cartoons which ap- 
peared in the overseas Stars and Stripes. The 
same Wally who now draws for the Weekly. 
by 7 inches. Price: $1.50. 

HisTorY OF THE FirtH Division. Official. A 
complete record of the division’s activities from 
Camp Logan through the Meuse-Argonne. Tables 
of casualties, important field orders, decorations, | 
citations. 86 full-page photographs. Many 
maps. 423 pages, 744 x 10% inches. Price: $6. | 

HisTorY OF THE 79TH Division. Official. Over 
200 illustrations. Maps. 510 pages. Price: $5. | 
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| | 
“The Old Razor 
was O.K. after all” | | 


Just needed Barbasol 
to produce a quick, 
clean, cool and silky 
shave. No brush. No 
rub-in. The modern 
way. Try it—three 
times—according to 
directions. 35c and 
65c tubes. 


~ “Bar ~~ 


P —_ 
nd. 
* Please mail me 
* your Free Trial 
Tube of Barbasol. 








“A-L-W-10-24 


For Meders Shaving 








SUGG ESTIONS. FOR "WAR. MEMORIALS 
THE FLOUR CITY. ORNAMENTAL | IRON CO 


AVE & 77 ST & ~NEAPOLIS. MINN 


TH M 





AGENTS: $7 a Day 


New HOT-BLAST COAL-OIL An. f 
Turns any 

coalor wood 

stove into 

a gas stove. 

Uses common 





coal-oil. 

Perfect for cooking, baking, heating. Absolutely safe. Cheaper 
any stove. Low priced. No capital needed. Write for terms. 
U. S. MFG. CO., Dept. 306 COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Secured. Trade- 

marks and Copy- 
SNE SPIE IIR TED 

Registered Patent Attorney 

E. E. STEVENS, Jr. ise sfite sis. S. ny 
Solicits 2 a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
& CO, the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 
advice without charge. Send qeeteh or Te for examination. Offic 
Barrister Bidg., Washington,D.C. 1 — ~/? k Block Chicago, ills. 


than coal—more convenient. Installed in a few minutes. Fits 
rights registered 
LEGIONNAIRE OF MARYLAND 
We ~S. astrictly professional service at moderate fees 
Leader Bidz. Clevel: 








THE AMERICAN LEGICN WEEKLY = 





== | Magazine 





_ te ara lv he Yo 


a 





Tie Mowien ad You 


“|| Prices 
Reduced 


We offer you achance to get your favorite magazines at greatly reduced prices. The publishers have agreed to 
accept orders for subscription from members of the Legion and the Auxiliary at these prices until November 10th 
only. Make your choice now. Subscriptions may be new, renewals or extensions. 





|. stondack’ London 

















The Legion Subscription Service is operated by The American Legion and will handle your order promptly, 
Every Legionnaire and his friends should send all orders for magazine subscriptions to the Legion’s own mag- 
azine agency. You save money and at the same time help along the Legion’s good work. 


SELECT Desired MAGAZINES and Send Order BEFORE NOV. 10th 












































Pictorial Review few. Special ~MicCall’s Magazine tee. Special Cosmopolitan es & 
with Child Life... .. $4.50 $4.00 with Modern Priscilla $3.00 $2.25 wl American and Woman's ae 
with Good Housekeeping and with People’s Home Journal. oe tm .. Home Companion* 37.00 $6.25 
Cosmopolitan* 7.50 6.75 with People’s Home Journal and mad Delineator >. 4.3 
with Modern Priscilla ‘"" 3°50 2.60 Diodes Putestiia 1.00 2.75 with Good Housekeeping* 6.00 5.25 
with People’s Home Journal.... 2.50 2.00 with Popular Science Monthly... 3.50 3.50 i Good Housekeeping and 
with People’s Home Journal and with Youth’s Companion....... 3.50 3.00 | Hearst's International 9.00 7.50 
McCall’s 3 50 2.65 with Harper's Magazine ; 7.00 6.50 
with Popular Science aed 4.00 4.00 with Hearst's International” a ae 
with Youth’s Companion. . . 4.00 3.15 with People’s Home Journal +00 3.80 
with ower Science Monthly... 5.50 5.50 
* ® with True Story Magazine..... 5.50 5.00 
American Magazine with Youth’s Companion...... 5.50 5.50 
with Collier’s Weekly* $4.50 $3.75 - 
Modern Priscilla with Cosmopolitan and Good Good Housekeeping 
Housekeeping* 8.50 7.75 , ith American Magazine $5.50 $5.50 
with Cosmopolitan —— 60 with Harper’s Magazine 6.50 6.00 ~— : ga -- 9.00 
with Good Donita esprit 3 00 %*3 with People’s Home Journal 3.50 3.309 “ ae ay | le pune " y 
with Harper’s Magazine. . . 6.00 5.10 with Popular Science Mo 5.00 §.00 = lier’s ———.... = oS 
with People’s Home Journal. 3.00 2.25 Woman’s Home Companion* 4.00 3.25 Co. sl ees “ad a . 
with Pictorial Review . 3.50 23.60 h Woman’s Home Companion Seeconmiediinen dH = 
with Popular Science Monthly.. $50 4.10 and Collier’s Weekly*.... 6.00 5.00 "Recanmmnament seaniataten 9°00 «7.89 
. o Z z 7 
with Youth’s Companion.. . 4.50 3.50 with Harper’s Bazar* 7.00 5.75 
with Harper’s Magazine 7.00 6.50 
2h with Hearst's International* 6.00 4.50 
Christian Herald with People’s Home Journal $00 3.80 
Harper’s Magazine with Popular Science Monthly... 5.50 5.50 
ra - ‘ 96.00 with geod Housekeeping....... $5.00 $4.50 ‘ 
with merican agazine . $6.50 ' with arper’s Magazine........ 6.00 5.00 
with Atlantic Monthly ate 8.00 7.50 with Modern Priscilla cas 4 00 2.75 People s Home Journal 
with Century Magazine 9.00 7.25 with People’s Home Journal 3.00 2.10 with American and Woman's 
with Cosmopolitan 7.00 6.50 with People’s Home Journal and Home Companion* . $5.00 $4.05 
with Good Housekeeping 7.00 6.50 ild Life 6.00 4.80 SE 4.00 3.30 
with Popular Science -seapeaiedl 6.50 6.00 with People’s Home Journal and Christian Herald........ 3.00 2.10 
with Review of Reviews.. . 8.00 6.25 McCall’s .. 4.00 2.90 Cosmopolitan 4.00 3.80 
with St. Nicholas 8.00 6.50 with Pictorial Review 3.50 2.65 Good Housekeeping 4.00 3.80 
with Seribner’s Magazine. . 8.00 6.50 with Popular Science Monthly. 4.50 4.00 McCall's Magazine 2.00 1.50 
with World’s Work..... 8.00 7.00 with Youth’s Companion « ae ae th Modern Priscilla 300 2.25 
th Pictorial Review 2.50 2.00 
— Popular Science Monthly 3.50 3.30 
TONE Be ith Youth’s Companion 3.50 2.90 
“SPECIAL PRICE” ORDER BLANK | True Story Magazine 
[ : vith Cosmopolitan $5.50 $5.00 
(MUST BE MAILED BEFORE NOV. 10th) with Cosmopolitan and Good 
| ousekeeping”* 8 50 7.25 
with Good Housekeeping 5.50 5.00 
The Legion Subscription Service | at How ed ae ae —— a 
627 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. with People’s Home Journal 3.50 2.80 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.50 
Enclosed find $.............. for the subscriptions listed on attached sheet as per your special offer. with Popular Science Monthly 5.o <5 
, . 
| Youth’s Compani 
Name of Magazines Send magazines to ae P —_ - 
‘ | with Christian Herald PF $4.50 $3.50 
with Cosmopolitan and Good > os 
suordeatwes ° ee ° N we | , Housekeeping® cee 8.50 
_— with Harper’s Magazine....... 6.50 6.00 
with McCall’s Magazine..... 3.50 3.00 
with Modern Priscilla , 4.50 3.50 
Local with People’s Home Journal.. . 3.50 2.90 
Seccccecccoecss §€6AGGrenn | with People’s Home Journal and 
McCall's. 4.00 3.40 
| with yo s <y oe Journal and 1° 
ictorial Review . 5.00 
Post Office [ with Popular Science Monthly 5.00 5.00 
poeibaniataiia te lsd sel ore dae sp inilie and State : cea inacw aie Soe ec aeclats a mane with Radio Broadcast 5.50 4.00 
I — 7 . , n _ . write the names of magazines wanted on a plain sheet of paper in form | *Publishers require that magazines in this club ' 
: 1 and send with this coupon. must go to one address. 


These Low Prices Good to Nov. 10th Only 





